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of submitting to its law. Now the Stoics allow, as of
course everyone must allow, that man does not always
act in accordance with the dictates of reason, which
yet they regard as constituting his nature. Nay, they
conceive that the passions are irrational in an even
deeper sense than is admitted hy Plato and Aristotle,
as being not only indifferent to reason, but directly
opposed to it. But they do not conceive of this as
due to the existence in men of any separate element
which is indifferent or recalcitrant to reason. N*o
Stoic who was faithful to the fundamental ideas of his
philosophy could admit that any feeling or desire is
irrational in the sense of being independent of reason,
or as, even in its utmost perversion, capable of
exhibiting the characteristics which would exist in
a creature altogether devoid of reason. The passions,
irrational as they are in one sense, as perversions of
our rational nature, are yet quite rational as being the
determinations of a rational self and the manifestations
of its characteristic power of judging and choosing. The
folly, or, as the Stoics often designated it, the madness
of man, in which he rebels against the rational
principle of his being, is still in another sense quite
rational. It is not the corruption or perversion of Jus
nature by a foreign principle, but the division of that
nature against itself. Hence we can never explain
away intellectual error or moral guilt by attributing it
to the influence of an irrational part of our being upon